Byzantine Mirrors 
Self-Reflection in Medieval Greek Writing 


STRATIS PAPAIOANNOU 


Mwpa yuvy tig 1) Maxxo, 9 KatonNTpOV KpaTovaA 
KA THY OKILV THV EAUTYS OPHOA TH KATOTITPW, 
Av Soxodca yuvarkar thins tpoonydpet. 

Kai tl cot éyw ta Maxxoids; mpd Huepav dhiywv 
bepdrwv tod Kotéptly tic tod Ilavtey vi tH oikw 
KATOTTPOV LEYA KATLOMY Kal abry oKLav Eaipvnc 
ws TOs ADTHV eBdyoer- Eidec TOV KUPLOV LOU; 

Kai véwv mpd dnématov &trodpapety éxetvos, 
Tov Tod Kupiov EavTH Tapetyev érevovTHV. 

1g 8 odk 2didov Aaridy, Kevddo€os el, Edy, 

dt1 000 aroxpivy pot. Todto & iddvtes méa01, 


TOUTH LEV ElTOV, TI TroLEIG; ETL OE VOV yehWorv. 


Makko was a silly woman. Holding a mirror 
[katoptron], 


And gazing at her reflection in it, 


As if at another woman she gave a friendly 


“hello.” 

But why mention this story about Makko? A few 
days ago, 

A servant in the house of Koterztes Pantechnes, 


Seeing a large mirror [katoptron| and his own 
reflection, 


Suddenly shouted at it: “Have you seen my 
master?” 


And as the servant needed to run off to the latrine, 


He handed over his master’s coat to the 
reflection. 
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But as the reflection did not utter a word, he said, 
“You conceited one, 


why don’t you respond?” Everyone who 
witnessed this then 


Asked, “What are you doing?” And they are still 
laughing to this very day. 


This short jesting poem was written by John Tzetzes, 
in Constantinople, sometime in the middle of the 
twelfth century. The poem pokes fun at a naive servant 
unable to recognize his own reflection and was part of a 
lengthy commentary, the Chiliades, that accompanied 
Tzetzes letters.’ 

Though perhaps trite, this anecdote about an 
act of mirroring gone awry suggests a double frame 


S@ This article originated in a paper delivered at the colloquium 
“Byzantine Literature: New Voices and Current Approaches,” 
organized at Dumbarton Oaks in November 2007 jointly by 
John Duffy and Alice-Mary Talbot. The author is very grateful 
to Susan Harvey, Elizabeth Fisher, and Titos Papamastorakis 
for suggesting bibliographical references; Panagiotis Agapitos 
and Roderich Reinsch for making available forthcoming work; 
Wolfram Horandner, David Konstan, and Stephen Zwirn for 
providing help with various aspects of this essay; the journal’s 
readers for making invaluable suggestions; and, especially, Alice- 
Mary Talbot, Panagiotis Agapitos, Nancy Patterson Sevéenko, 
Charis Messis, and my wife Samantha Papaioannou, who read 
closely the entire paper and offered wise advice. All uncredited 
translations are my own. 

1 John Tzetzes, Chiliades 4.873-885, in Ioannis Tzetzae his- 
toriae, ed. P.L.M. Leone (Naples, 1968), 160-61; on line 1, Leone 
prints “yj... xpatotoa.” The poem comments on Tzetzes Letter 1, in 
Ioannis Tzetzae epistulae, ed. P.L.M. Leone (Leipzig, 1972), 1.11-2.1. 
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in which we may begin to capture Byzantine notions 
of self-reflection. The joke bespeaks first a certain 
placement of mirrors within Byzantine society. The 
“large mirror” that caught the servant’s reflection 
was located in a household of a member of the social 
élite—the Pantechnes family, well represented in 
twelfth-century texts—who had some prominence in 
Komnenian Constantinople.” Indeed, actual mirrors of 
any decent quality were precious objects in premodern 
societies, available to relatively few wealthy owners.’ 
Simultaneously, the joke introduces a certain ambiguity 
regarding the value and effect of mirror gazing. Tzetzes 
highlights the deception that may result from looking 
into a mirror and the consequent reduction of the mir- 
ror’s viewer to a stereotypically foolish figure—here, 
that of Makko.* 

This essay investigates precisely the distance that 
seems to separate self-reflection from the value invested 
in mirrors, by looking at Byzantine texts from roughly 
the tenth through the twelfth century. My investiga- 
tion aims to illuminate some aspects of the cultural 
history of mirrors in Byzantium, especially in rela- 
tion to notions and representations of subjectivity.’ 
The word “subjectivity,” which I take to refer loosely 
to those varied elements—such as views and narra- 
tives, practices and relations—that might define one’s 
experience of oneself, is used strategically here. At 
least since Plato’s Alcibiades and Paul’s letters to the 
Corinthians, mirrors have had a long history of asso- 


2 See P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 
(Cambridge, 1993), 212. 


3 Before the 18th century and the industrial production of mir- 
rors in western Europe (primarily in France) mirrors were, as 
Sabine Melchior-Bonnet remarks, “small, rare, expensive, valuable”; 
S. Melchior-Bonnet, The Mirror: A History, trans. K. H. Jewett (New 
York, 2000), 1; see also p. 2: “The mirror’s transformation from lux- 
ury object to everyday trinket, so well integrated into our daily life 
today, developed slowly.” As far as I know, there exists no archaeo- 
logical survey of Byzantine mirrors. 


4 The story of Makko, also known as Akko, is recorded in the Suda 
(alpha.9 46) as well as in many other Byzantine /exika. On Akko as 
a legendary figure of female foolishness, see further J.J. Winkler, 
“Akko,” Classical Philology 77, no. 2 (1982): 137-38. 

5 On this cultural history, see Melchior-Bonnet, The Mirror, 
with J. Miller, On Reflection (London, 1998). For comparable work 
on western medieval literature, see F. Pomel, ed., Miroirs et jeux de 
miroirs dans la littérature médiévale (Rennes, 2003), and J. Bryan, 
Looking Inward: Devotional Reading and the Private Self in Late 
Medieval England (Philadelphia, 2008). 


ciation with notions of selfhood in Greek philosophy, 
literature, and beyond.® What medieval Greek writing 
might reveal about Byzantine varieties of subjectivity 
will be our concern here. 


A Mirror, Transparent and Newly Polished 


It is appropriate to begin with two texts that exemplify 
the most common way in which mirrors appeared in 
medieval Greek writing. The first is from the Book of 
Ceremonies, a compilation that was authorized by 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos in the 950s and 
that offered prescriptions for court ceremonial from 
earlier sources.’ In its preface (Book of Ceremonies 1) we 
read the following: 


TloMa yap olde tH paxp@® ypdvw cvvaTo- 
Anyetv... ued” Ov Kal TO Léya xpyua Kal 
tiutov, h TH¢ Bactrelov taEews ExOecic te Kal 
drotUTWaIs, Ho Tapopaletons Kat, olov einety, 
atovexpwlelans, dxakwtiotov TH dvtt Kal 
dvoetdy THY Bacthetav Av cabopar. ‘Qomep 
yap TWUATOS Ly Edoynudvws diaTeThacLEvon, 
AMe updny Kai odk evapudotws TAY READY 
avtT@ ovyKemmévwr atatiav dv tic TO TOLODTOV 
Tpoceltor- oUTH Kai TOD BactAtkod tokitevLATOS 
uy TaEEt dyouévov Kal xuBepvwpévov, Kat’ 
ovdév dtoicet TIS idtwtiKys Kal &vehevOépov 
dtaywyis. Iv’ obv uy Todt yévytat Kat ddgwpev 
ataKtws depduevor THY Bacthixihy KavBpilerv 
ueyaherotyta, detv wnOnuEv, doa Te TAD THV 
TAAMLOTEPWY EhevpeOY Kal TAPA THY EWPAKOTWYV 


6 For Plato’s Alcibiades, see, e.g., C. Gill, The Structured Self in 
Hellenistic and Roman Thought (Oxford, 2006), 34.4—-59; for Pauline 
mirrors, see N. Hugedé, La métaphore du miroir dans les Epitres 
de saint Paul aux Corinthiens (Neuchatel, 1957). For the endur- 
ance of the metaphor, see R. Rorty, Philosophy and the Mirror of 
Nature (Princeton, 1979), and L. Enterline, The Tears of Narcissus: 
Melancholia and Masculinity in Early Modern Writing (Stanford, 
1995). For a useful overview of notions of subjectivity in general, see 


C. Schrag, The Self after Postmodernity (New Haven, 1997). 


7 On this text, see M. McCormick, “Analyzing Imperial 
Ceremonies,” JOB 35 (1985): 1-20; A. M. Cameron, “The 
Construction of Court Ritual: The Byzantine Book of Ceremonies,” 
in Rituals of Royalty: Power and Ceremonial in Traditional Societies, 
ed. D. Cannadine and S. Price (Cambridge, 1987), 106-36; R. Morris, 
“Beyond the De Ceremoniis,” in Court Culture in the Early Middle 
Ages, ed. C. Cubitt (Turnhout, 2003), 235-54; and M. Featherstone, 
“Further Remarks on the De Cerimoniis,” BZ 97 (2004): 113-21. 
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dmyyvérdy Kal tap yuo adtav ébedOy Kal év 
Hutv évypynoy, tadta...T@ Tapdvtt éxDEcOat 
diroteyvyuati... Katoldov ti xdtottpov diavyes 
Kal VEOOUNKTOV Ev LETOLS TOIG AVAKTOPOIC 
idptcacGat, év @ Kai Ta TH Bactheiw apyy 
TPETOVTA KA TH TH TVYKAHTIK@® TVETHLATI 
dea KatoTTEevdueva, ev THEEL Kal Kdouw al Tod 
Kpdtous Hviat drebdyowvTo. 

Og av dé cady Kal eddidyvwota elev TH 
yeypauueva, cal caQwuthnréevy Kal athovotépa 
dpdcet keypryuela cal AéEeot tats adtaic Kal 
dvéuaat Tots éb Exdotw TpdyuaTt TaAAL TPOO- 
appnoaVeiat Kal Aeyouévoic, dd wv Tod Bactrelov 
Kpdtous pulu@ kal taEEt pepouévon, eixovilor nev 
Tov dyutovpyod Thy Tepl THde TO TAV ApLoviay 
Kal xivyotv, Kabop@to dé Kal Tots bm yeipa 
TEUVOTIPETEDTEPOY, KA OLA TOUTO NOUTEPOV TE Kal 
Gavuacrtdtepov.® 


Many things die out over time.... Among 
them, that valuable thing, the setting forth and 
regulating of imperial ceremonial order [taxis]. 
Since this was neglected and, in a manner of 
speaking, was dying out, the empire became 
an unseemly sight indeed. The name for such a 
thing is “disorder,” as is the case for a body that 
is not decorously fashioned, but has its parts 
joined in a confused and unfitting fashion. 
Thus also the imperial polity which is not 
guided and governed by ceremonial order will 
not differ much from amateurish and unpol- 
ished conduct. Therefore, lest this happen and, 
in our disorderly conduct, we would seem to 
insult the imperial grandeur, we thought it 
necessary to... set forth in this present precious 
work those ceremonies that were devised by 
our ancient predecessors, reported by past 
witnesses, seen by us ourselves, and executed 
by us...and to institute this work in the very 
middle of the palace just like a mirror [katop- 
tron], transparent and newly polished, in which 
both what is appropriate to imperial authority 
and what is worthy of the senatorial body might 
be seen and thus the reins of power might be 
handled in order and with proper decorum. 
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We have used everyday simple style as well 
as words and designations as they have been 
assigned to each thing and action in the past 
and as they are called today, so that the text [ta 
gegrammena| is clear and easily understood. 
If imperial rule is led in rhythm and order by 
this text, it will be an image of the universal 
harmony and movement of the Creator, and 
it will be gazed upon by its subjects as being 
more solemn and, therefore, more pleasing 
and admirable. 


The second passage is from one of the Ethical Discourses 
by Symeon the New Theologian (949-1022). These 
speeches were originally proclaimed within the con- 
text of monastic ritual (during or after a service, a 
meal, or a common prayer) and were published post- 
humously by Symeon’s student Niketas Stethatos, 
sometime in the middle of the eleventh century. Here 
is some of the advice that Symeon had for his monastic 
community: 


Biéretv odv Eavtovds Huds xpy, ddeddol, Kal 
KaTavoeiv aKpibMs> Tas Woxas Huav, et TOV 
Kuptov Incody evayyedta8évta huiv edeEdueda 
Kal év éavtoic Hutv adtov xextyueda, iva, 
Kadws 6 edayyehtotys Iwdvyys dyat, yvauev 
ei ELovotav éAdBouev rap’ adtod téxva Ocod 
yeveoSat. Ipoceyétw toryapody toils Aeyouevotc 
dTO TAV Aylwv Tpadwv ExaoTos Kal EnvTOV 
Katavoeitw...un udtny éavtov dpevanatoy, 
TOTO Elvat ciduEvos, &TLOTOS EvpEOYoETAL, Kal 
Tov Kuptov éyetv voullwy ev Eavt@ Kevog ecérOy 
TOU TWUATOG... Kal gig TO TIP EuBAnOyoeTaL. 
[]60ev obv yvwodueba ei év Hulv 6 Xpiotds 
éotl, Kal THS EavTOdS NUds KaTaUdwuev; Ta 
and Ta Jelwv [pada Adyia dvaheydouevot Kal 
dvTITApATIVODVTES WE ETOTTTPA TAI Wuxatc 
Huar, év adtoIs dhoug Exvtods KaTaud Owner. 

... dod tT KdtoTTpOV 6 TpoEiTov buiv odTot 
oi Adyot eiotv. Kat oxdret pot tav evayyehicov 
bnuatwv To dxpibéc, THs TPAaVas dIddoKEl Huds 
TOV TLOTHV TH YVWPITLATA, LV Kal EMUTOUS UAC 
Exactos Kal tobe TAYatov émiytyvwoKwnper.? 


9 Symeon the New Theologian, Ethical Discourse 10.350-65 and 


8 Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, Le livre des cérémonies, ed. 426-49, in Traités théologiques et éthiques, ed. J. Darrouzés, SC 129 
A. Vogt, vol. 1 (Paris, 1935), 1-2. (Paris, 1967). 
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We must look at ourselves, O brothers, and 
examine scrupulously our souls <to see> 
whether we have received our Lord Jesus, who 
was proclaimed to us, and whether we possess 
him in our own selves so that, just as the evan- 
gelist John says, we might know if we have 
received from him the authority to become 
children of God [John 1:12]. Each one of you 
should pay heed to the words of the holy scrip- 
tures and come to understand himself... lest, 
while deceiving himself to no purpose and 
thinking that he is faithful, he might be found 
faithless, and, while believing that he has Christ 
in him, he will exit his body empty <of Christ’s 
presence> ... and will be cast away into the 
fire [Eph. 6:19]. How will we come to know if 
Christ is in us? And how will we understand 
our own selves? If we read the words of the 
divine scriptures and place them as mirrors 
[esoptra] for our souls, we will understand our 
whole selves in them. 

... [After a series of biblical quotes on the 
incarnate Christ and his adoption of human- 
kind, primarily from the beginning of the 
Gospel of John, especially 1:12-14, Symeon 
continues:| Behold, these words are the mirror 
[katoptron] that I mentioned to you before. 
Examine how precise the words of the Gospel 
are, how clearly they teach us the characteristic 
marks of the faithful, so that each one of us 
might come to know ourselves and our neighbor. 


Though they stem from rather different social settings 
and would have served somewhat different purposes, 
the two passages are alike in using the notion of mir- 
rors. Both are metaphorical mirrors, tokens in each 
case of a core text for a Byzantine audience: the Book 
of Ceremonies and the Bible, respectively. In addition, 
neither metaphorical mirror is used for se/f-reflection, 
as one might perhaps expect—that is, these “mir- 
rors” are not employed to enable their “viewers” to 
see themselves. Instead, both offer a glimpse of a bet- 
ter self, a superior exemplar. The readers of the Book of 
Ceremonies are meant to see reflected not reality but, 
rather, an idealized form of courtly life as an image of 
divine order. Similarly, the reader of the Bible, accord- 
ing to Symeon, should see himself not simply as he is 
but also as he should be, bearing “the characteristic 


marks of the faithful.” As Symeon makes clear later in 
the same speech, “we see only a mirror image of the sea 
of His glory... [;] during this present life, we see, in a 
spiritual fashion, ourselves similar to Him who is seen 
by us and who sees us.”!° The metaphorical mirror’s 
image carries a likeness of the divine. 

In both cases, mirrors thus function as means 
by which some kind of normative expectation may be 
established. The reader is confronted with reflected 
images—of proper ceremonial order at the court and 
of the ideal self—so that he too, whether a courtier or a 
monk, might take on these reflections and become him- 
self an image of the divine. Mirrors are here instituted 
for the sake of taxis, a key term for both texts. In the 
Book of Ceremonies, taxis refers to the proper arrange- 
ment of ceremonial acts, especially as pertains to the 
hierarchical positioning and movement of the various 
participants. In Symeon’s Ethical Discourses, taxis refers 
to spiritual order and hierarchy." 


Sd 


If one turns from these two passages to other texts 
written in this period, it becomes clear that the most 
common way in which mirrors are used in middle 
Byzantine texts is similar to what is put forth above. 
Byzantine writers seem preoccupied (one might dare 
say obsessed) with metaphorical mirrors and relevant 
acts, as is evident in more than eighty percent of the 
approximately 450 instances of the near synonymous 
stems katoptr-, enoptr-, and e(i)soptr- surveyed for this 
essay. By contrast, actual mirrors are mentioned much 
less frequently and primarily in scientific and antiquar- 
ian discourses—such as grammar books, lexica, and 
treatises on the natural sciences—within citations of, 
or allusions to, pre-Byzantine texts.'* 


10  Ibid., lines 716-26. See further 10.471-86 and idem, Katechesis 
31.28-29, in Catéchéses, ed. B. Krivochéine and J. Paramelle, SC 113 
(Paris, 1965). 

11 See, e.g., Ethical Discourse 6.429-36, where heavenly order is 
explicitly paralleled to imperial order. 


12 This survey was based on a search of the Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae database in August 2008 that presented 333 authors or texts 
from the 7th to the 12th century and about 450 instances of the 
stems katoptr-, enoptr-, and e(i)soptr-, which were treated as more 
or less synonymous in Byzantium; cf. Suda, epsilon.1391 and 3165. 
I also examined another 129 cases of the stem dioptr-, which, apart 
from its main meaning as “seeing through,” could occasionally refer 
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And, as is the case in the two previously cited pas- 
sages, metaphorical mirrors are imagined as objects that 
propagate a certain norm or order. “Mirroring” surfaces 
include such things as the scriptures (or similar texts 
such as saints’ Lives), icons, holy men, and souls puri- 
fied by virtue, and none are presented as enabling self- 
reflection. Almost exclusively, these “mirrors” reflect 


images of divine order and project models for imitation 


rather than likenesses of their viewer.!> 


also to mirrors and mirroring. Cf. the entry on dioptra in two manu- 
scripts of the Etymologicum Gudianum, the Vatican Barb. gr. 70 and 
Paris. suppl. gr. 172, where dioptra, katoptron, enoptron, and esoptron 
are presented as synonyms; Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. E.L. de 
Stefani, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1909-20), 2:367.20—21. It should be noted 
that with one exception—that of the late 11th-century Dioptra— 
mirror terms did not become a title-formula in Byzantine texts, a 
practice that was a verbal fixation in medieval western writing; see 
H. Grabes, The Mutable Glass: Mirror-Imagery in Titles and Texts of 
the Middle Ages and English Renaissance (Cambridge, 1982). Such a 
title as, e.g., W. Blum’s Byzantinische Firstenspiegel (Stuttgart, 1981) 
is thus somewhat misleading. 


13 Here is a selective list of some representative examples. The 
scriptures as “mirrors”: Sacra parallela (8th c.?), PG 96:269.34- 
36, with Athanasius of Alexandria, Letter to Marcellinus 11-12 
(PG 27:24), trans. E. Ferguson, Exxdyowartinds Dd pos 60 (1978): 
380-81, a passage often used in prefaces to Greek Psalters; see 
A. Hamilton, “Athanasius and the Simile of the Mirror,” VChr 34 
(1980): 14-18. 

Saints’ Lives and patristic texts as “mirrors”: George Pisides (7th 
c.), Laudatio sancti Anastasii Persae 3.14-21, in Saint Anastase le 
Perse et 1’ histoire de la Palestine au début du VIF siécle, ed. B. Flusin, 
vol. 1 (Paris, 1992); Symeon the New Theologian, Kephalaia Praktika 
kai Theologika 1.49, in Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et pra- 
tiques, ed. J. Darrouzés, SC 51 (Paris, 1996); Gregorios the Monk 
(11th c.), Life of Lazaros of Mt. Galesion (this text dates, according 
to Greenfield, to ca. 1058), Preface, in Acta Sanctorum Novembris, 
ed. H. Delehaye, Tomus III (Brussels, 1910), 508-9, with R. P. H. 
Greenfield, The Life of Lazaros of Mt. Galesion: An Eleventh-Century 
Pillar Saint (Washington, DC, 2000); Michael Choniates (late 
12th c.), Oration 2, in Miyand Axouivétov tod Xwudtov ta cwlsueva, 
ed. S. P. Lampros, vol. 1 (Athens, 1879), 43.22—-25. 

Icons as “mirrors”: John of Damascus, Orationes de imaginibus 
tres 2.5 = 3.2, in Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, ed. P.B. 
Kotter, vol. 3, Patristische Texte und Studien 17 (Berlin, 1975); Ps.- 
John of Damascus, Epistula ad Theophilum imperatorem de sanctis 
et venerandis imaginibus 4, PG 95:349.43—51; Patriarch Nikephoros 
I (early 9th c.), Refutatio et eversio definitionis synodalis anni 815, 
149.26-34, in Nicephori Patriarchae Constantinopolitani Refutatio 
et Eversio Definitionis Synodalis Anni 815, ed. J. Featherstone, 
CCSG 33 (Turnhout, 1997); Theodore of Stoudios (early 9th c.), 
Parva Catechesis 15.40—43, in Theodori Studitis Parva Catechesis, ed. 
E. Auvray (Paris, 1891). 

Saints as “mirrors”: Ignatios the Deacon (9th c., first half), 
Vita Gregorii Decapolitae, prooimion, in Ignatios Diakonos und die 
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What might be the significance of this? Such 
rhetoric was, to some extent, inherited from earlier 
discourse.'* Yet, for both the earlier and the middle 
Byzantine writers, an obsession with metaphorical 
reflections was related to the distinct position of real 
mirrors in Byzantine society. Just as the latter bore 
material value and signified a high social standing, so 
too metaphorical mirrors could highlight the sym- 
bolic significance of sacred texts, icons, and saints for a 
Byzantine audience. Indeed, such objects and subjects 
carried a superior social value. Unlike the real mirrors 
of everyday life, these metaphorical mirrors could offer 
to the Byzantine viewer sharper reflections by being 
imagined as pure and, as the preface to the Book of 
Ceremonies put it, “transparent.” 

More importantly, metaphorical mirrors could 
capture the insistence that permeates much Byzantine 
discourse (regardless of genre, audience, and occa- 
sion) on typified and idealized models of subjectivity 
by which, beyond one’s social relations and material 
possessions, one could and should fashion oneself. 
That this is the case is also apparent from the oppo- 
site perspective, namely the remarkable reluctance of 
Byzantine writers to write about gazing at onese/f in 
a mirror and thus to pursue a concept of subjectivity 
based on the intricacies and complications of self-reflec- 
tion. The instances are truly rare (I have counted about 
ten—most of which are discussed below) and the usual 
attitude is to present such gazing in a negative light. It is 
seen as an act done by markedly inferior subjects, with 
whom Byzantine readers are vot to identify. 


Vita des HI. Gregorios Dekapolites, ed. G. Makris, Byzantinisches 
Archiv 17 (Stuttgart, 1997). 

The inner self of the perfected Christian as “mirror”: Anastasios 

of Sinai (7th c.), Sermo I in constitutionem hominis secundum imagi- 
nem Dei 2.1-8 and 5.33—48, ed. K.-H. Uthemann, in Sermones duo 
in constitutionem hominis secundum imaginem Dei necnon opus- 
cula adversus Monotheletas, CCSG 12 (Turnhout, 1985); Ps.-John of 
Damascus (roth c.?), Life of Barlaam and loasaph, in Barlaam and 
Joasaph, ed. H. Mattingly and G. R. Woodward (Cambridge, MA, 
1914), 294.9-10; Symeon the New Theologian, Ethical Discourse 
10.879-889 and passim; Theophylact of Ochrid (late 11th c.), Letter 
85.87—90, in Lettres, ed. P. Gautier, CFHB, Series Thessalonicensis 
16.2 (Thessalonike, 1986). Cf. also Gregory of Nazianzus Or. 2.7. 
14 ‘Three recurrent mirror metaphors present in Byzantine writ- 
ing stem from biblical (and relevant patristic) discourse: Sapientia 
Salomonis 7.26 (with Gregory of Nazianzus Or. 2.7; see previous 
note), 1 Cor. 13:12, and 2 Cor. 3:18. 
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We have already encountered the example of 
Tzetzes’ ridiculous servant, whose self-reflection is 
the matter of a joke. The servant—who, significantly, 
remains nameless—is presumed to be easily deceived 
because of his inferior status. The treatment of a simi- 
lar case of self-reflection is equally revealing. The fol- 
lowing narrative is included in many post-iconoclastic 
historiographies that establish the heroes of orthodoxy 
in iconophile Byzantium. I will cite it here in its earli- 
est surviving version, in the first part of the chronicle 
known as Theophanes Continuatus (= Chronographia, 
books 1-4, narrating the years 813-867). This chron- 
icle, preserved anonymously in a single manuscript 
(Vaticanus graecus 167; eleventh century), was produced 
for the court of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 
in the middle of the tenth century, and was envi- 
sioned to be a continuation of the Chronographia of 
Theophanes.’? In the third book that recounts the 
years of the iconoclast emperor Theophilos, we read 
this short story about Theophilos’s iconophile wife, 
Theodora (Chronographia 91.12-92.17):'° 


UTHPYE TT PaciAci napaxexoupéevoy &vopdptov, 
Tov Ounpixod Ozepaitov dievyvoyds Kat’ oddév- 
Aévoepic dvoua Tovtw, donud te Pbeyydouevos kal 
yéhwtas kway Kal Ouundtac Evexev Tots Bachelors 
Evolattwpevos. oDTOS yodv elamyonjaus TOTE KATH 
TOV THG Bacthicays Koitwvicxov xatélaBev 
avtiy Yelac eixdvac mepletAnuuévyy Kal Toic 
EUUTHS Ouuaciv LeTa OTOVdHS TpoTdyouTay. 


15 Onthe manuscript and its readers, see S. Serventi, “II Vat. gr. 
167, testimone della Continuatio Theophanis, e i marginalia di un 
anonimo lettore bizantino,” Aevum 75 (2001): 267-302. The stan- 
dard edition is Theophanes Continuatus, loannes Cameniata, Symeon 


Magister, Georgius Monachus, ed. 1. Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 1838). 


16 Other versions of the story with minor variations (some of 
which are recorded below) may be found in the following texts: 
Pseudo-Symeon Magistros, Chronographia 629.4-630.10 (in 
Theophanes Continuatus, ed. Bekker); John Skylitzes, Synopsis 
historion 5.34-60, in Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis historiarum, ed. I. 
Thurn (Berlin, 1973); Georgios Kedrenos, Synopsis historién 104.22- 
106.2, in Georgius Cedrenus Ioannis Scylitzae ope, ed. I. Bekker, 2 
vols., CSHB (Bonn, 1838-39) (following Skylitzes); John Zonaras, 
Epitome historion 359.18-361.4, in loannis Zonarae epitomae histo- 
riarum libri xviii, ed. T. Buttner-Wobst, vol. 3, CSHB (Bonn, 1897) 
(Zonaras has significantly changed the style of the description); 
Michael Glykas, Chronicle (Biblocg Xpovixy), in Michaelis Glycae 
annales, ed. I. Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 1836) (the briefest version); 
Ephraim, Chroniké historia 2346-69, in Ephraem Aenii Historia 
Chronica, ed. O. Lampsides (Athens, 1990). 


TAVTAG UT Sty ldwv odTOS 6 TapaTtalwy Ti TE 
eiolv émvvOdveto, kai tAnotéatepov Oiéharver. 
y O& “TX KaAd Lov” edyaev obtws dyporKkiKac?” 
“vivia: Kai &yane TadTA TOMG.” 

KATA THY TpdTElav THVIKAdTA EioTLATO 6 
Bactredc, cai dh tpd¢ adtov edOde diaBdvtos 
HPETO AVTOV OTOL TOTe ETUYYaVEV Wr. 6 dé 
Tapa THY Ldvav édyoev eivat, THY Oeodwpayv 
obtw Aéywv, Kal Sedoacbat év adtH Kare vivia 
tod tpocxedadatov éEalpovaay. cuvijkev obv 
6 Bactheds, cal tAYpNs dpyhs yeyovus, we 
eLavéotn THs toaTrélys, pds adtHv ATE, dMatc 
Te TOMAis HBpiotats adTHV EnavTAY Kal eidwrwy 
Aatpr axoldoty yhatty abthy atoKahay, cal 
dua dieEjet todo Adyous Tod Tapanalovtos. 7 
d& TéwsG Lev TOV OvUdV Kataotopevvdovaa “od 
tovté oti” 2& Etoipon eheyev, “& Bacrred, od 
TOVTO, WS DmElAnoas ad. TH OE KaTOTTPH Lov 
Any atevilovoa rete tov Oeparavidwy, cal tes 
éxeloe TIKTOLEVAS dw 6 Aévdeptc nopdac EMOwv 
aTHVyElrev ddpdvwc TH deondty Kat Bacthet.” 

obTw wev odv éxeivov Téws Katéahece TOV 
Ovundov- tov Aévdeptv dé pet’ od TroMas Huépac 
mavdeig KabutobamMovan métetke Twhpovety, 
obtw mug héyovoa wo unmote héyetv TeEpl 
THY KAA@Y viviwy TIvi. Kal MOTE TAPa TOTOV 
ey KAvYWLEVOS Kal Tic deoTIOLVYS KATETTAIPSLEVOG 
6 Oeddirog Hpwta Todtov mepi adtijg, ei Tad 
dpa Te Kade vivia H pdva doraletar. 6 dé TOIC 
xetheot tiv debiay yeipa eriBels cal TH dpiatepa 
TOV oTtITHev Lepwv haBduevos “atya, otya Tepl 
THY viviwy” avtedyaev, “Bactred.” 


In the emperor's company, there was a certain 
fool, a half-man,!® not at all different from 


17 ‘This adverb has been omitted in the less highbrow text of 
Pseudo-Symeon Magistros. 


18 It is likely that the word andrarion—which I render here as 
“halfman”—means “eunuch.” This is at least how a scribe of the 
Madrid Skylitzes, who calls Denderis “6 edvobyoc” in the illustra- 
tion to the relevant passage, has read the scene; see this essay’s Figure _ 
1, with A. Grabar and M. Manoussacas, L’illustration du manuscrit 
de Skylitzés de la Bibliothéque nationale de Madrid (Venice, 1979), 
41 and fig, 102. See also D. R. Reinsch, “Zur Identitat einer Gestalt 
im Timarion,” BZ 86-87 (1993-94): 383-85, for another azdrarion. 
Thersites, with whom Denderis is compared, is Homer’s notoriously 
grotesque man; see I/iad 2.211-23. On entertainers like Denderis in 
the court, see L. Garland, “Imperial Women and Entertainment 
at the Middle Byzantine Court,” in Byzantine Women: Varieties 
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Homer’s Thersites; his name was Denderis. 
Speaking unintelligibly and causing much 
laughter, he lived in the palace to provide 
entertainment. Once, he leapt secretly into 
the bedchamber of the empress and caught 
her embracing holy icons, with her gaze fixed 
fervently upon them. Upon seeing the icons, this 
fool asked, “What are these?” and approached 
her. “These are my beautiful puppet-dolls,” 
Theodora responded (using the vulgar word 
ninia), “and I cherish them very much.”!? 

At the time, the emperor was having his 
meal. When the fool came straight to him, 
the emperor asked him where he had been. 
Denderis replied that he was with “mommy” 
[mana (this is what he called Theodora) and 
that he saw her taking up beautiful dolls from 
her pillow. The emperor understood immedi- 
ately and, full of anger, got up from the table 
and went to her. He poured all sorts of curses 
upon her, calling her an idolater in an insolent 
manner, and he related what the fool had said. 
“It is not,” she said at once, calming his anger, 
“not as you think, emperor. I was actually 
gazing at my mirror with my handmaids, and 
Denderis, seeing those images generated on the 
mirror, came to you, my master and emperor, 
with his silly report.” 

This is how Theodora stopped the emperotr’s 
anger. As for Denderis, not many days later, 
Theodora subjected him to punishment and 
convinced him to be prudent, telling him to 
never mention her beautiful dolls to anyone. 
Indeed, when at a later date Theophilos, 
speaking loudly while drinking and acting arro- 
gantly toward the empress, asked Denderis if 


of Experience, 800-1200, ed. eadem (Aldershot, 2007), 177-92, esp. 
178-82 (180 on Denderis); see also eadem, Byzantine Empresses: 
Women and Power in Byzantium, AD 527-1204 (London, 1999), 
99-100, and J. Herrin, Women in Purple: Rulers of Medieval 
Byzantium (Princeton, 2001), 181-82. 


19 In the episode preceding the Denderis story, the narrator 
describes how the youngest of Theodora’s daughters, Pulcheria, 
while still an infant, would refer to the icons displayed by her 
grandmother for the sake of veneration as “puppet babies,” ninia; 
for this story and its different versions, see Herrin, Women in 
Purple, 178-80. Nowadays, visitors to the Monastery of Vatopedi 
on Mt. Athos are presented with two miniature icons referred to as 
the “Ninia of Theodora.” 
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“mommy” was again embracing and kissing her 
puppet-dolls, Denderis put his right hand on his 
lips, his left on his rear end and he said, “Keep 


quiet, emperor, keep quiet about those dolls.””° 


A moment of a supposed self-reflection is mentioned 
here. Denderis, the entertaining fool in Theophilos’s 
court, has supposedly caught the empress in a private 
moment of self-adornment. Or so Theodora, the icono- 
phile empress, tells her husband in order to explain 
away the fact that Denderis actually witnessed her ven- 
erating icons—the scene was illustrated in the famous 
Madrid Skylitzes in the twelfth century (Fig. 1). 

That Theodora fabricates an explanation which 
involves her gazing into her mirror and that such a lie is 
effective—since Theophilos seems to believe her with- 
out further question—reveals much about the expecta- 
tions that surround self-reflection in a Byzantine text. 
Theodora is a woman and therefore, like the servant of 
Tzetzes’ joke, an inferior subject—even if the story as 
a whole aims at glorifying Theodora’s orthodoxy. For 
the purposes of the story, mirror gazing is an appropri- 
ate lie, expected of a woman.” Compare this with an 
anecdote by Nikephoros Bryennios about the future 
emperor Alexios Komnenos. Alexios, we are told, suf- 
fered a severe nosebleed during battle. Appearing as if 
badly wounded, he was offered a mirror by his soldiers, 
but he declined the offer, replying that such gazing “is 
practiced only by women who care for their husbands’ 
attention. ...It is armaments and plain, manly diet 
that are the adornment of soldier-men.”** 


20 Notably, Skylitzes omits the reference to Denderis’s “rear end,” 
while Zonaras, Glykas, and Ephraim omit the entire final part of the 
story on Theodora’s treatment of Denderis. 


21 Even though Theodora is the heroine and Theophilos the vil- 
lain in this story, a certain gender hierarchy is still retained. For 
example, note how Theodora addresses Theophilos as her “master 
and emperor” in order to appease his anger. That it is his anger that 
matters seems to be the consensus among the various versions of the 
story. Our text reads “y 62 tTéws nev TOv GuLdv KaTaTTOpevvUoUCR, 
Skylitzes writes “tov 9updv xatactopevvica Tod Bacthéwe” (5.50; 
ed. Thurn), and Zonaras elaborates “ottw miQavac tov Adyov 
cuutrddaaca tHY dpyyv tod Bacthéwes éuddAage cal tov Ouudv 
Kateotépecev” (361.2-4; ed. Biittner-Wobst). It is only Pseudo- 
Symeon Magistros who focuses on Theodora’s emotion: “) dé Téw<¢ 
Tov Bundy Kata otépvwv Kvovew” (629.21-22; ed. Bekker). 


22 Nikephoros Bryennios, Hylé Historias (written sometime 
between 1118 and 1136), 2.7.1-14, in Nicéphore Bryennios Histoire, ed. 
P. Gautier, CFHB, Series Bruxellensis 9 (Brussels, 1975). 
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FIGURE 1. Denderis gazing at Theodora, mid-twelfth century?, Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, cod. vitr. 26-2, 
fol. 451; from Synopsis Historiarum incipiens a Nicephori imperatoris a genicis obitu ad Isacii Comneni imperium 


a Joanne Scylitze (Athens, 2000) 


The servant in Tzetzes’ joke, the Theodora in 
Theodora’s lie, and the manly Alexios respond differ- 
ently to the mirror, because in the premodern world 
in general, and so also in Byzantium, gazing at one’s 
own reflection is a gendered activity. It is primarily 
women and, consequently, effeminate and inferior 
(by behavior or status) men that are associated with 
it. Unlike the gazing into metaphorical mirrors, this 
kind of mirror gazing is presented as negative, as it is 
centered on sensuality and may lead to (self-)deception. 
As an Aristophanic joke implied, men are signified by 
their swords (just as by their phalluses) and women 
are signified by their mirrors (just as by their breasts). 
This sentiment was all too happily adopted—albeit in 
various modifications—by Roman Greek, late antique 
Christian, and medieval Greek moralists.7? 


23 Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazousai 135-42, lines cited also in 


the Suda, beta.110. See further Lucian (Amores 4.4), who juxtaposes 
manly educatfon—marked by “plain” diet and the use of books— 
to the feminine attachment to mirrors; Clement (Paedagogus 
3.2.11-12), who chastises those women who, like Narcissus, make 
and worship mirror images; and Eustathios of Thessalonike 
(Parekbolai on Homer’s Iliad 3.606.29-607.1; in Eustathii archie- 
piscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes, 
ed. M. van der Valk, 4 vols. [Leiden, 1971-87]), who remarks on the 
absence of a mirror in the otherwise “ostentatious self-adornment” 
of Hera, which was aimed at the deception of Zeus. Cf. also Ps.- 
Psellos, Timotheos or Peri energeias daimonon 320-32, ed. P. Gautier, 
“Le De Daemonibus du Pseudo-Psellos,” REB 38 (1980): 105-94, at 
155, where mirroring is compared with the deceptive transformations 
of demons. Such motifs are nearly universal in ancient and medieval 
writing: see, e.g., F. Goldin, The Mirror of Narcissus in the Courtly 
Love Lyric (Ithaca, 1967), 4-15; W. McCarty, “The Shape of the 
Mirror: Metaphorical Catoptrics in Classical Literature,” Arethusa 
22 (1989): 161-96; M. Ullmann, Das Motiv des Spiegels in der ara- 
bischen Literatur des Mittelalters, Abhandlungen der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Géttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse 
3.198 (Gottingen, 1992), 41-48; M. Wyke, “Woman in the Mirror: 
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FIGURE 2. Cylindrical Vase, Maya Lowlands, ca. 672-830, painted ceramic, 4% x 4%’, roll-out image, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Pre-Columbian Collection, Washington, DC (photo courtesy of Justin Kerr; Photograph 


K 4338 © Justin Kerr) 


Theodora’s story is also telling in another respect. 
Self-reflection is set as a story within a story, a lie that 
Theodora tells her husband. Moreover, the alleged scene 
would have taken place in the female quarters of the 
palace. The narrative, that is, gives us entry to a space 
into which the reader, just like the voyeuristic fool in 
the story, would otherwise not be allowed. This mark- 
edly feminine and inaccessible space, where an empress 
might gaze at her mirror, together with Theodora’s lie, 
provides some frame within which the author of the 
Chronographia can write about self-reflection yet simul- 
taneously place it at a safe distance. 

Albeit in a minute and rudimentary way, a cer- 
tain representational anxiety pertaining to mirrors 
seems to be manifested here. The existence of such an 
anxiety, if we may call it that, is indeed confirmed both 
by the noted rarity of such descriptions in texts and 
by the sheer absence of depictions of mirror gazing in 
Byzantine visual representation. While Roman Greek 
and early Byzantine viewers were exposed to images of 
looking into a mirror, usually those of mythological fig- 
ures such as Narcissus or Aphrodite, there survives— 
to the best of my knowledge—virtually no medieval 
Greek image of such an act depicted in paintings, man- 
uscripts, or sculpted objects. Late antique aristocrats— 
and in this they were not alone in premodern cultures 


The Rhetoric of Adornment in the Roman World,” in Women in 
Ancient Societies: ‘An Illusion of the Night,” ed. L. Archer, S. Fischler, 
and M. Wyke (New York, 1994), 134-51; F. Frontisi-Ducroux and 
J.-P. Vernant, Dans l'eil du miroir (Paris, 1997); and S. Bartsch, The 
Mirror of the Self: Sexuality, Self-knowledge, and the Gaze in the 
Early Roman Empire (Chicago, 2006). 


FIGURE 3. Detail of Cylindrical Vase in Figure 2 
(photo courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks) 


(cf. Figs. 2 and 3)—could sponsor an object similar to 
the famous Projecta Casket showing a self-reflecting 
Venus, or a tapestry such as the one from sixth- or sev- 
enth-century Egypt (and now in the Dumbarton Oaks 
collection) that depicts two Nereids, one of whom is 
gazing at her mirrored reflection (Fig. 4).?* As far as I 


24 For the Projecta Casket, see now J. Elsner, Roman Eyes: 
Visuality and Subjectivity in Art and Text (Princeton, 2007), chap. 
8. Several more late antique examples survive; see, for instance, 
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Bee Pipe 


FIGURE 4. Nereids Tapestry, sixth-/seventh-century Egypt, Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Collection, 


Washington, DC (photo courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks) 


can tell, such portrayals are not created anew in medi- 
eval Byzantium. 

One single exception is an image of the “vain- 
glorious” monk in an eleventh-century illustrated 
copy of John’s Klimax (according to its colophon, the 
book dates to September 1081 and it probably is of 
Constantinopolitan provenance). The monk is shown 
holding an object that most likely is a mirror (Fig. 5).”° 


I. Kalavrezou, Byzantine Women and Their World (Cambridge, 
MA, and New Haven, 2003), 198-99, on a sth- to 6th-c. Egyptian 
lampstand in the form of Aphrodite who is holding a mirror, and 
236 on a sth-c. mosaic from Tunisia with a similar depiction. For 
further medieval examples, see P. M. Hancock, “Transformations in 
the Iconography of the Mirror in Medieval Art” (Ph.D. diss., Emory 
University, 1989); and for the Mayan depiction of the moment of 
mirror-gazing that dates to ca. 672-830 (Figs. 2 and 3), see H.B. 
Werness, The Symbolism of Mirrors in Art from Ancient Times to the 
Present (Lewiston, NY, 1999), 68-69. 


25 SeeJ.R. Martin, The Illustration of The Heavenly Ladder of 
John Climacus (Princeton, 1954), 24-35 and 176 (fig. 52), and now 
N. Patterson Sevéenko and S. Kotzabassi, Greek Manuscripts at 


This depiction confirms what appears to be the rule. 
The monk who holds a mirror is portrayed as a prob- 
lematic subject; he is an example of vainglory, some- 
thing one should avoid. Rather than being told to 
gaze at actual mirrors, the reader is directed toward 
metaphorical, inner mirrors that reflect virtues of an 
ideal Christian subject; the text proclaims several such 
“mirrors.”2° From monastic to courtly literature, from 
Christian public speech to the visual rhetoric of images, 
the propagation of idealized and imitable forms of sub- 
jectivity seems to demarcate the Byzantine representa- 
tional space. Mirrors are powerful metaphors for such 
forms, as long as they turn the viewer's gaze away from 
his or her own reflection. 


Princeton, Sixth to Nineteenth Century: A Descriptive Catalogue 
(Princeton, 2010), item 152. The miniature illustrates chapter 22 of 


the Ladder, “On Vainglory.” 


26 See the Ladder, chapters 4 (PG 88:712.21—23), 28 (1129.16 and 
1136.28—-30), and especially 30 (1157.19—-23). 
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FIGURE 5. The Ladder of John Climacus, Princeton, 
University Library, cod. 16, fol. 116v (photo courtesy 


of Princeton University) 


Narcissus Revisited 


The dominant usage of metaphorical mirrors and the 
negative view of self-reflection delineated thus far were 
not without nuance in Byzantium, however. If we turn 
to the realm of more private rhetorical discourse, which 
does not circulate widely and is evident especially in the 
poetry and prose of professional rhetoricians, a different 
understanding of reflection and, consequently, alterna- 
tive types of subjectivity come occasionally into view. 
Perhaps the most eloquent instance is encountered in a 
letter sent by Michael Psellos to his close friend kaisar 
John Doukas (died ca. 1088), an influential member of 
the Doukas family in the latter half of the eleventh cen- 
tury.”’ Like most of Psellos’s many letters to Doukas, 


27 On the Doukas family, see D. I. Polemis, The Doukai: A 
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this one probably dates to the 1060s. It is worth citing 
in its entirety:7° 


Kai uy xardc eiut cai cod, dovyKpite Kaloup 
Kal THY Ovary Kal THY Poyyy; eita On Euavtov 
dyvow, odTE KATOTTPW XpMUEvos, odTE OF 
évOuuoduevos, dndaac BiBhous Etvyov avehiEuc. 
OY STE LEV TOIs THY COPAY ovYypduLactY duIho, 
THY EuNnv godlav Tpds THY Exeivwv Tv KPIVWY, 
aicyvvouat—duvunt TH lepav cov Wuxnv—Kal 
Os Tavtanact auabyc, éycadvrtouat Stav dé 
Tals TIC TEpl ELOD UAPTUPlAIs EVTVYW, LIKPOD 
Kat iadOeos elvat davtalouat. Kal od ev Ti eurcrc 
evriatoAas BiBhia movetc Eym O& TH Oh ypduLaTa 
TOG ELOIG EYYAPATTW OTEPVOIC Kal AVAYIVATKY 
TUKVOTEDOV: KAI EUAVTOV AYAUAL KAL TETELT LAL 
elvat Todds: Kal ETAIVH O TYG UAPTUPIACS. 
IIpétepov dé ody obtwe eiyov. dM’ ai nev 
mOyxot, émeldav TExwot Kal TU veoyva tdwory, 
dydhuata adte Hyyvtat Kai tod KaMouve 
Savudlovoly atatwuevat TH hthoTéeKvy THC 
dvcews eym dé TH Eud yevvyjuata, Tods Adyouc 
dnyul, oddérote HydaOnv, odd ehihnoa- viv dé 
ta THY Orv uapTtuplay, Kal TEOHTA Kal Pre Kal 
ovvayKanifouat. iva dé cot Kal ard THY Fedtpwv 
HbéyEwuat, pact cal tods hvidyous dyvoeiv TH 
ToMa @v KatopSodatv i duaptavovory: ol dé 
axpibets THs Hviloyyoews Yewpol, iano axpiBac 


Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography, University of London 
Historical Studies 22 (London, 1968), esp. 34-41 on John Doukas. 


28 Psellos, Letter 5, ed. P. Gautier, “Quelques lettres de Psellos 
inédites ou déa éditées,” REB 44 (1986): 111-97, at 131-33. The text 
survives in two MSS, the Paris. 1182 (P), fol. 1g0r—v and Vat. Barb. 
240 (B) 14.4v (here the end of the letter is missing). Gautier edits 
the letter using only the Paris MS; perhaps he is right to do so, for 
the variant readings attested in B are in most cases (yet not always) 
inferior to those of P—see M. D. Spadaro, “Sui fogli 143v-14.4v 
del cod. Barberinianus gr. 240,” Siculorum Gymnasium 25 (1972): 
245-53. Here, I offer a new (though provisional) edition of the let- 
ter using both P and B. In most instances and contra Gautier, 
I chose to follow the punctuation of the manuscripts, which are more 
or less consistent in this respect; such a punctuation better reflects, 
I believe, Byzantine reading practices. See D. R. Reinsch, “Stixis 
und Héren,” in IIpaxtixd tov XT’ AveSvovg Luurocion EMyvxys 
TTahatoypagias (Apéua, 21-27 LenteuBptov 2003), ed. B. Atsalos and 
N. Tsirone (Athens, 2008), 259-69, with F. Kolovou, ed., Michaelis 
Choniatae epistulae (Berlin, 2001), 41*-42", and eadem, Die Briefe 
des Eustathios von Thessalonike: Einleitung, Regesten, Text, Indizes 
(Munich, 2006), 80*—81*. See also G. Cavallo, Lire a Byzance, 
Séminaires byzantins 1 (Paris, 2006), 47-55. 
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29 Gautier, following P, edits “2&axpiets” but also suggests 
EaxpiBotc”; this latter reading is confirmed by B. 


> 


€ 


ei Onpoxapys 6 trnos, ei Etepdyvabos, el uy TOV 
debtov 6 Hvioxos TH KaTTHpt TpooHyayev, H TH 
Cuy@ tovdc intous suvipuocer. tows odv Kaya TH 
TOMA TOV ELHYV &yVOH- od dé dvw KaADHLEVOCS, 
avaxptvets Kat duevOdvets dTavTa- THY Evvolay, 
THY AEELv, TO TYH MA, THV LEVOdOV, THV dpLoviay, 
TOV pubudy, THY dvartavary. 

Daai dé cai thy [lvGiav ypnopwdeiv nev Tod, 
dvw ypnopors, uy ériotacGat dé TAY YpRTLOYV 
thy dtdvotav- dW’ of “EMnvec, éexdeyduevot TA 
uavtTevuata, eEnyodvto kal cvvePibalov- torodtos 
Ov) Kai od Tuyydvets 6 Ends Epunveds Kal Geiog 
T@ Ovtt OeutrtoxAye Kayw wev tods énodcs 
Xpnopovs dyvow- ad dé EEaxpiBoic?? todtous Kal 
dWnronoyets Kai Oavudlets Kal Tod KdMoves cal 
Tig Servet y TOS. 

‘Quote déd01ca py ra8w Td Tod Napxiogov. 6 
Napxiacos petpdxtov Hv Kader dtarhdurrov aBpa, 
athoikwtatov Ot Kat detvétytos MATHS EKTOC 
Kat tote tpds tTHYHV DOdTWV EMDdV, TO EavTOD 
évontpiletat Tpdcwmov- HyvoynKes O& Stt Tod 
idiov cwpatds éotiv H oxId, Epwta AauBavet Tod 
dpwpévov- cai wy ott petipdxidv éotiv dAyGéc 
KpuTTOLEVoY UT THs THY. ov Tolvuv éxei0ev 
adiatato- AW dpav éteOvy Ket Kai y Yi] TOVTOV 
oixtelpaca, dvO0¢ éx THY oikelwv Aaydvwv 
ddyxKev duwvopor. uy Tolvuv Kat adtog BLérrwv 
THY Eun codiav ws év KATONTPW TOls YPaLLact, 
Epwta ahodpov éuavtod AdBowt xal TH euy 
evaTrovew oxKd. 

Aa Odppet. 6 TEiwy jpa tio “Hpac Kat 
TATTWV EV TH Wuyi] Td exelvyg eidwdov, eddxet 
tovto?® dandlecOat- idov O€ mote TavTHY, 
éuéudeto Eavtov wo duopddtatov dvaTthattovta 
eldwrov. Kayo tolvuv, dtav eis TO adv 
ueyahodvic dnoBétw Kai mEprdetiov, THY Euyv 
KATAMPTAVWY TKLLY, THY ONY &YAWAL WPALOTHTA 
worep On taAat Pavudlwv cov Tove tupous, viv 
drepyyaaOnv td Bodtupov. Tots dé ye &vaxtdpotc 
od pot arrovd? tapabdrdetv muxvac dia oe dé 
KATH THY TETPAOA Ad{Eouat THs SovdAtKis Kal 
THDTO YELDOS. 


30 Bends abruptly here. 


Am I beautiful, am I wise, O Kaisar—you, 
incomparable in both nature and soul? Well, 
I do not know myself, for neither do I use a 
mirror [katoptron], nor do I remember how 
many books I happen to have read. In fact, when 
I engage with the writings of the wise ones and 
compare my wisdom with theirs, Iam ashamed 
(I swear by your sacred soul) and I am revealed 
as entirely ignorant. Yet when I chance upon 
your commendations of me, I appear to myself 
as being almost equal to a god. You turn my 
letters into books. I, however, chisel your letters 
into my breast, I read them again and again, I 
admire myself, I am persuaded that I am indeed 
wise, and I praise you for the testimony. 

Previously I was not like that. While 
monkeys, whenever they give birth and see 
their newborn young, consider them objects of 
delight and admire their beauty, being deceived 
by their natural love for their offspring, I 
never admired nor fell in love with my own 
offspring—I mean my discourses.*' Yet now, 
because of your praise, I marvel at them, love, 
kiss, and embrace them. Let me also put it in 
words from the world of the hippodrome. They 
say that the charioteers are unaware of most of 
what they achieve or fail to achieve. The keen 
spectators of the chariot race, however, know 
with great subtlety whether the horse wants to 
please the crowd or if it is stubborn, if the chari- 
oteer did not keep the right-hand horse at the 
turn or if he has kept the two horses together 
by the yoke.*” Maybe then I too am mostly 
ignorant of myself, while you, sitting above, 
judge and direct everything: the meaning, the 
diction, the figure, the method, the harmony, 
the rhythm, the cadence. 

They also say that Pythia uttered her divine 
oracles without understanding their meaning; 


31 Here Psellos is echoing Synesius of Cyrene, Letter 1.1-4 and 
18-19; in Synésios de Cyréne, vol. 2, Correspondance, ed. A. Garzya, 
trans. and comm. D. Roques, Collection Budé (Paris, 2003). 


32 As might be gleaned from a line of Sophocles explained in the 
Suda, a charioteer, rather than keeping his two horses together, 
might let his right-hand horse veer slightly outward while making 
his left turn at the turning point of a lap; with this trick, he could 
obstruct competing charioteers. See Electra 721-22, with Suda 
sigma.277. 
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the Hellenes, who received the prophecies, 
were the ones who interpreted and divined 
their meaning. You too are such, my exegete 
and truly divine Themistocles.?* While I do 
not understand my oracles, you decipher them 
exactly, you praise them, and you admire their 
beauty and force. 

Therefore, I fear that I will suffer the 
fate of Narcissus. Narcissus was a young boy 
[meirakion| shining with a delicate beauty, yet he 
was most naive, without any cleverness. One day, 
he came upon the waters of a fountain and saw 
therein [enoptrizetai] his mirrored face. Failing 
to understand that the reflection was his own 
body, he fell in love with the sight. He thought 
that it was a real young boy hiding under the 
fountain. He thus did not step back from there, 
but died gazing. And the earth, feeling pity for 
him, out of her own womb produced a flower 
that bears his name. Therefore, <I fear> that if 
I gazed at my own wisdom in your letters as if in 
a mirror [katoptron], I might fall, just like him, 
in fierce love with myself and breathe my last 
breath there by my own reflection. 

But take courage. When Ixion desired Hera, 
he created [p/atton] an image of her in his own 
soul and imagined that he embraced her. Then 
one day he actually saw her and accused himself 
of having re-created [anaplatton] the most 
distorted image. So I too, when I gaze at your 
natural greatness and talent, I leave my own 
reflection behind, marveling at your beauty— 
just as previously I admired the cheeses you 
sent and now I am quite amazed by the butter. 
As for the palace, I am not in a hurry to visit 
often; for your sake, however, I will come on 
Wednesday. Written and signed by my very 


own servant hand.3* 


33 For Themistocles’ proverbially clever reading of the Pythian 
oracle regarding the proper defense of Athens, see Plutarch, 
Themistocles 10, with Aelius Aristides, [Ipég [Tldtwva oxep tev 
TETTAPWY 211-13. 


34 Another possible translation of the last phrase might be “these 
words too have been written by the hand of my servant,” though it 
seems to me that Psellos wants to draw attention to the letter’s hav- 
ing been written by himself rather than in the hand of the usual “ser- 
vant” to whom letters would normally be dictated. 
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With his usual wide array of metaphors, comparisons, 
and images, Psellos paints a varied self-portrait in this 
letter. He projects a playful persona within the rhetori- 
cal space afforded to him by the epistolary genre. The 
immediate purpose of the letter is of a social nature. 
Psellos aims at strengthening the network ties that 
link him with Doukas. He wishes to thank Doukas 
for his praises (apparently Doukas has made a collec- 
tion of Psellos’s texts) as well as for the new gift (the 
butter) received from his courtly patron. The textual 
realm of letter writing, however, also allows Psellos to 
create for himself a multifaceted mask and advertise his 
knowledge and rhetorical skill. For the sake of gather- 
ing social capital, Psellos creates a highly rhetoricized 
image of himself. It is this rhetorical mask that interests 
us here. 

In Psellos’s words, he has succumbed to his 
friend’s praises*? and fears that he may fall in love with 
his own literary products, even his own self. Previously 
immune—or so he claims—to self-love and to gazing 
into mirrors, Psellos has taken on, within the imagi- 
nary space of the letter, a series of apparently inferior 
rhetorical subject positions: an irrational animal over- 
come by its love for its own offspring; a charioteer who 
cannot understand his own performance, subjected to 
the judgment of his spectators; a pagan priestess whose 
words are unintelligible to her and who is thus in need 
of a knowledgeable exegete; a lover from mythology 
(Ixion) who has fallen in love with his own imaginary 
creation; and an ignorant and immature youth who, 
unable to recognize himself in his own reflection, falls 
madly in love with it and dies alongside it. 

As in the texts discussed previously, reflection 
is evoked in reference to subjectivity. This is perhaps 
no coincidence. Psellos was well aware of the rhetori- 
cal force of the mirror metaphor in defining selfhood, 
a metaphor that he frequently evoked—especially 
when writing in an institutional setting, be that the 
court, the church, or the school.*° Indeed, Psellos was 


35 This is a theme that also appears elsewhere Psellos’s letters; see, 
e.g., Letter 33 to John Mauropous, metropolitan of Euchaita, ed. 
Gautier, pp. 187-89. 

36 Ofthe ca. 450 instances of the mirror metaphor in Byzantine 
texts mentioned above, about 10 percent appear in Psellos. For three 
characteristic examples of Psellos’s adoption of traditional mirror 
metaphorics, see Chrysoboullos logos on Behalf of the Emperor = Orat. 
for. et acta 5.2-9, in Michaelis Pselli orationes forenses et acta, ed. G. T. 
Dennis (Stuttgart, 1994); Discourse on the Miracle That Occurred in 
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also interested in the physics of actual mirrors, which, 
according to his own testimony, was a topic on which 
he elaborated in his lectures. In one of them, Psellos 
both boasts of teaching optics and catoptrics to his stu- 
dents and speaks of his related technological inventions 
that should set him on par with Archimedes.°’ 

Here, however, in the literary setting of letter 
writing, Psellos chooses to present a different form of 
subjectivity by evoking and indeed making his own the 
myth of Narcissus, a story that dramatizes the dangers 
of gazing at one’s reflection. The story was of course 
an inherited one. In Greek texts of the first six or so 
centuries CE, texts that formed the discursive horizon 
of educated writers like Psellos, we encounter various 
treatments of the myth of Narcissus. For instance, it 
was recorded as part of the cultural capital that writ- 
ers like Pausanias evoked in order to affirm their 
Hellenic pedigree. Alternatively—as in Philostratus, 
Callistratus, or Prokopios of Gaza—the story was 
employed as a means to playfully reflect on the limits of 
nature and art, as well as the power of representation.*? 
Neoplatonist and Christian writers, especially those 
who became canonical in Byzantium, chose to moralize 
the story. Narcissus thus became an exemplary figure of 
failed subjectivity and of an effeminacy that is focused 
on exterior beauty. Plotinus alluded to Narcissus in his 
famous essay on the making of the philosophical self 


the Blachernai Church = Orat. hag. 7.62-79, in Michaelis Pselli ora- 
tiones hagiographicae, ed. E. A. Fisher (Stuttgart, 1994); and Lecture 
on “My Father is working until now, and I too am working” (John 5:17) 
= Theol. 1 78.86—91, in Michaelis Pselli theologica, ed. P. Gautier, vol. 
1 (Leipzig, 1989). 

37. CE. Psellos, Orat. min. 8.165-177, in Michaelis Pselli orato- 
ria minora, ed. A. R. Littlewood (Leipzig, 1985), with Phil. min. | 
55.704-14 (an example of what could be Psellos’s notes used for the 
purposes of such lectures on catoptrics; the notes are excerpts from 
Alexander of Aphrodisias), in Michaelis Pselli philosophica minora, 
ed. J. M. Duffy (Leipzig, 1992). 

38 Pausanias, Graeciae descriptio 9.31.7-9. 


39 See Philostratus (3rd c.), Narkissos = Eikones 1.23, and 
Callistracus (4th c.), On the Statue of Narcissus = Ekphraseis 5, with 
the discussion in Elsner, Roman Eyes, chap. 6. Narcissus is men- 
tioned briefly in the progymnasmatic work of Prokopios of Gaza 
(ca. 465—ca. 528), Declamationes 1.38—42, in Procopii Gazaei epis- 
tolae et declamationes, ed. A. Garzya and R.-J. Loenertz, Studia 
patristica et Byzantina 9 (Ettal, 1963). For the story of Narcissus in 
Roman Greek, Latin, and medieval (but not Byzantine) writing, see 
M. Bettini and E. Pellizer, I/ mito di Narciso: Immagini e racconti 
dalla Grecia a oggi (Turin, 2003). 


as a failed subject.4° And, in much the same way, the 
Narcissus story was employed by Gregory of Nazianzus 
in a lengthy poem against women’s pursuit of exterior 
adornment.*? 

Byzantine writers of the medieval period would 
have encountered the story of Narcissus in their readings 
and, occasionally, made reference to it themselves. The 
moralized fashion of Plotinus and Gregory of Nazianzus 
prevailed. In Patriarch Photios’s Bibliothéké, Narcissus 
is referred to as a “mad [atopos] lover of himself,” while 
a marginal note, most likely by Arethas, speaks of 
Narcissus’s “irrational desire” (nap&Aoyov épwta).** 
Similarly, in the very popular tenth-century compila- 
tion titled Geoponika (assembled for Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos), Narcissus’s story is prefaced by the 
following remark: “of an irrational suffering [or passion], 


40 For Plotinus’s essay On Beauty and its reference to Narcissus 
(Enneads 6.8.6-16), see P. Hadot, “Le mythe de Narcisse et son 
interprétation par Plotin,” Nouvelle Revue de Psychanalyse 13 (1970): 
81-108, and L. Jerphagnon, “Plotin, ou l’anti-Narcisse,” Diotima 19 
(1991): 46-50. Psellos knew well both this essay of Plotinus and its 
use of the mirror metaphor; cf. Phil. min. I 4.68-83 (a summary of 
sections from Plotinus’s On Beauty; ed. Duffy) and Theol. I 96.56-57 
(where Psellos alludes to Plotinus’s 1.6.8 while explicating Gregory of 
Nazianzus’s Or. 38.18; ed. Gautier) with Letter 36, in Michaelis Pselli 
Scripta minora magnam partem adhuc inedita, vol. 2, Epistulae, ed. 
E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, Orbis romanus, biblioteca dei testi medie- 
vali acura dell’ Universita cattolica del Sacro cuore 5.2 (Milan, 1941), 
59.17-24 (where Psellos ascribes divine mirroring to his ascetic 
addressees, but only rhetorical eloquence to himself!). 


41 For Gregory’s reference to Narcissus and his perilous desire 
for his own eidélon, see Poem 1.2.29.153-56, in Gegen die Putzsucht 
der Frauen, ed. A. Knecht, Wissenschaftliche Kommentare 
zu griechischen und lateinischen Schriftstellern (Heidelberg, 
1972); see also lines 275-86, where Gregory speaks against those 
“unmanly” men and women who put on “the form of another” 
(uopdyv... &Motpiny) by focusing on their exterior appearance, 
a focus that requires, among other things, the use of “mirrors” 
(somtpa). For another late antique moral reading of the Narcissus 
story, see the progymnasmatic diégéma on Narcissus by Severus, a 
student of Libanius, who speaks of Narcissus’s “irrational passion’; 
Narrationes et ethopoeiae Di.3, in Rhetores Graeci, ed. C. Walz, vol. 1 
(Stuttgart, 1832). 

42 Photios, Bibliothéké 186 134b28-—135a3; here, Photios epito- 
mizes Hellenistic mythography, more specifically Konon (ist c. BCE), 
on whom see M.K. Brown, The Narratives of Konon, Beitrage zur 
Altertumskunde 163 (Munich, 2002). Arethas’s note is to a passage 
from Clement of Alexandria’s Paedagogus, also mentioned above 
(see n. 23); see Scholia in Clementem Alexandrinum, in Clemens 


Alexandrinus, ed. O. Stahlin and U. Treu, vol. 1, GCS 12 (Berlin, 
1972), 335.29—36. 
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the reason was even more irrational” (rapahdyou ra8oue 
déyos brijpEe mapahoywtepos).*? 

Psellos distanced himself from this Byzantine 
Narcissus. In his retelling of the story, there is no moral 
failure. Rather, Psellos revived the Narcissus of rheto- 
ricians such as Philostratus and Callistratus and their 
neutral attitude toward the moral implications of mir- 
ror gazing. Within the story told by Psellos, Narcissus 
(with whom Psellos identifies) exemplifies a lack of 
understanding. His action reveals an epistemic rather 
than a moral defect. This ignorance leads to tragic 
results, yet Narcissus is not condemned for his immoral 
desires. Indeed, Psellos shows some compassion, not 
only by identifying his own fate with Narcissus’s but 
also by finishing the story with a reference to the earth 
having felt “pity” for the youth. He also refrains from 
conferring or alluding to any moral judgment on a 
series of illicit erotic desires that he parades before 
Doukas: nonrational desire (an animal’s love for its 
offspring), pederastic (Narcissus’s love for the body 
of a young male),** adulterous (Ixion’s love for Hera, 
Zeus’s wife), and autoerotic (Narcissus’s love for him- 
self). Psellos’s rhetorical self-identification with these 
subjects and objects of desire renders him indifferent to 
their possible immorality. 

This identification with inferior rhetorical 
personae, especially with the character of Narcissus, is 
remarkable when situated within the Greek tradition. 
Psellos adopts a morally neutral version of the story 
and goes beyond the approach of earlier rhetoricians. 
Whereas they retained a safe distance from Narcissus, 
a figure delegated to the realm of mythology and the 
visual arts, Psellos speaks of him in the first-person sin- 
gular. Narcissus is quite possibly himself: “I fear that I 
will suffer the fate of Narcissus ... that if I gazed at my 


43 Geoponica, ed. H. Beckh (Leipzig, 1895), 11.24. As far as I can 
tell, there are no references to Narcissus in the 7th and 8th centu- 
ries; and apart from one passing reference in the Suda (pi.1934) and 
another in a letter by Niketas Magistros (Letter 6.6; in Lettres d'un 
exilé, ed. L.G. Westerink [Paris, 1973]), the passages just cited are 
the only instances where Narcissus is mentioned in Byzantine writ- 
ing before Psellos. For some post-Psellian examples, see below as 
well as H. and R. Kahane, “The Hidden Narcissus in the Byzantine 
Romance of Belthandros and Chrysantza,’ JOB 33 (1983): 199-219. 


44 That the body of Narcissus is an eroticized object is made clear 
by the connotations of &Bpdv Kao (delicate beauty), Psellos’s 
description of Narcissus; e.g., cf. Lucian, On Dancing 73 (on 
Aphrodite’s habron), and Heliodorus, Aethiopian Tale 6.6.1 (on a 
“delicately” adorned girl, ie., Charikleia). 
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own wisdom in your letters as if in a mirror, I might 
fall, just like him, in fierce love with myself and breathe 
my last breath there by my own reflection.” 

Psellos’s identification with Narcissus is also 
remarkable when placed in an even larger compara- 
tive frame. In much western medieval writing, for 
instance, the story of Narcissus took on a moralizing 
tone. As in Byzantine texts, readers were reminded of 
the dangers that Narcissus embodied.** The story did 
not invite identification with its main character, except 
on rare and carefully framed occasions. Characteristic 
is Dante’s treatment. Narcissus makes a brief appear- 
ance in the Divine Comedy as an immoral and thus 
condemned subject. Later in the poem, Dante, as a 
character in his own tale, briefly catches a glimpse of 
himself in a reflection; from this self-reflection, how- 
ever, he quickly retreats.*® Indeed, the closest parallels 
to Psellos can be found in similar treatments of the 
Narcissus story in Provencal troubadour poetry and 
then German Minnesang, which Psellos anticipates by 
a century or so.*” 

From such a comparative perspective, Psellos’s 
rhetorically playful adoption of Narcissus represents 
a significant moment in the literary history of self- 
reflection. Its contribution, I believe, lies in Psellos’s 
willingness to toy—in the first-person singular—with 
a subjectivity that deviates from stylized and idealized 
identities. What is at work here is rhetorical or “liter- 
ary subjectivity, focused on the creativity of language. 
This subjectivity draws attention to the authorial 
choices and the reader’s imagination involved in the 


45 Cf. E.P. Nolan, Now Through a Glass Darkly: Specular Images 
of Being and Knowing from Virgil to Chaucer (Ann Arbor, MI, 1990), 
esp. 86-89. 

46 See Dante, Inferno 30 (esp. lines 124-30), with Nolan, Now 
Through a Glass Darkly, 105-6, and Purgatorio 30 (esp. lines 76-78), 
with K. Brownlee, “Dante and Narcissus (Purgatorio XX X.76-99),” 
Dante Studies 96 (1978): 201-6. On Dante’s use of Narcissus, see fur- 
ther R.A. Shoaf, Dante, Chaucer, and the Currency of the Word: 
Money, Images, and Reference in Late Medieval Poetry (Norman, 
OK, 1983), 21-100. 

47 See Goldin, The Mirror of Narcissus in the Courtly Love Lyric 
(n. 23 above), esp. 151-60 on the “Narcissus Poem” by Heinrich von 
Morungen (early 13th c.; Des Minnesangs Frihling 145.1, in Lieder: 
Mittelhochdt. u. neuhochdt., ed. H. Tervooren (Stuttgart, 1975]), 
also discussed in Nolan, Now Through a Glass Darkly, 123-32. See 
also Y. de Pontfarcy, “The Myth of Narcissus in Courtly Literature,” 
in Echoes of Narcissus, ed. L. Spaas, Polygons 2 (New York, 2000), 
27-35, with further bibliography. 
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making of his or her own image. It is thus marked by 
ambiguity, elusiveness, and aesthetic appeal rather than 
by moral certainty and didacticism.*® 

The letter to Doukas is not an isolated instance 
in Psellos’s writings. In several letters, historiographical 
narratives, and lectures, Psellos created various images 
of himself, often adopting inferior subject positions, 
identifying with the realm of appearances (both the 
desirable and perishable exteriority of the self), and 
making himself the center of his own attention. In 
doing so, Psellos brought to the foreground, accentu- 
ated, and often pushed to their limits elements of dis- 
cursive subjectivity evident in some earlier rhetoric. It 
would require a much lengthier study to investigate 
this larger history of the rhetorical self in Byzantine 
writing.*? Nevertheless, it might be possible to map 
some aspects of this history, especially in relation to 
the motif of mirrors, by tracing the repercussions of 
Psellos’s Narcissus in the generations of writers that 
follow Psellos in the twelfth century. That is the task of 
the remainder of this essay. 


After Narcissus 


Mirror imagery abounds in twelfth-century writing, 
whether in the form of the ubiquitous metaphor or 
in a few references to self-reflection.®° Although no 
twelfth-century author adopted the Psellian atti- 
tude fully (no author, that is, wrote about reflection 
in a self-referential fashion), further nuances in the 


48 On ‘literary subjectivity,” see the following studies that explore 
material comparative to Byzantine writing: S. Kay, Subjectivity in 
Troubadour Poetry (Cambridge, 1990); M. Zink, The Invention of 
Literary Subjectivity, trans. D. Sices (Baltimore, 1999); and A.C. 
Spearing, Textual Subjectivity: The Encoding of Subjectivity in 
Medieval Narratives and Lyrics (Oxford, 2005). 

49 For a detailed discussion, see my forthcoming book titled 
Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge 
University Press). 


50 Beyond Tzetzes’ poem and the examples discussed below, pass- 
ing references are to be found in Michael of Ephesus, Commentary 
on the Nicomachean Ethics (books IX-X), in Eustratii et Michaelis 
et anonyma in ethica Nicomachea commentaria, ed. G. Heylbut, 
Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 20 (Berlin, 1892), 515.12-14; 
in idem, Commentary on the Parva Naturalia, Michaelis Ephesii in 
parva naturalia commentaria, ed. P. Wendland, Commentaria in 
Aristotelem Graeca 22.1 (Berlin, 1903), 66.9—13; and in Eustathios of 
Thessalonike, Parekbolai 4.119.5-17 (ed. van der Valk). 


conception of reflection in relation to subjectivity 
were introduced. 

The first text that deserves mention survives in the 
late thirteenth-century literary anthology preserved in 
the Marcianus graecus 524. This book belonged to a 
readership that was also interested in Psellos (the man- 
uscript contains some Psellian texts, including thirteen 
of his letters).*! The text, an epigram by Theodoros 
Prodromos,*” was possibly intended to be an inscrip- 
tion for the mirror of a young aristocratic woman 
named Maria, who was associated with the ruling clan 
of the Komnenoi: 


Eig xatontpov éxov émiaGev yeypapuevov 
TOV HALOV. 

Al dvdode hac TH cehhvy, dwaddpe, 

viv adtd paMov adtd¢ dvtihauBavetc 

ws éx cehjvns TH¢ Kouvyvijsg Maptas, 

étav TO Bhéuua tH Katéntpw mpoakahot. 

drepdhves Td héyyos, AM’ Sev péel; 

éK TOU KATOTTPOY; UNOAUBG Tod yap TOTOV 

aldynpos adydcetev; AW 2€ AAov, 

d¢ yparrtos ebémiabev adt@ Tuy yaveEl; 

obK ZoTIV ODdE TODTO. TAS OdV Kal TéOED; 

éx Tov TpocwTov THs Kouvyvisg Mapiac, 

ob tHy KaQapay Kal nepioTIATVvov yaptv 


eis dv, ws KaTONTpOV éoTly HAlov.?? 


51  Foradescription, see P. Odorico and C. Messis, “L'Anthologie 
Comnéne du Cod. Marc. Gr. 524: Problémes d’édition et prob- 
lémes d’évaluation,” in L’épistolographie et la poésie épigramma- 
tique: Projets actuels et questions de méthodologie: Actes de la 16¢ 
Table ronde du X.X° Congres international des Etudes byzantines, 
ed. W. Hérandner and M. Griinbart, Dossiers byzantins 3 (Paris, 
2003), 191-213, with F. Spingou, “Text and Image at the Court of 
Manuel Komnenos: Epigrams on Works of Art in Marc. gr. 524 
Followed by a Description of the Manuscript” (MPhil thesis, 
Oxford, 2010), and A. Rhoby, “Zur Identifizierung von bekannten 
Autoren im Codex Marcianus graecus 524,” Medioevo Greco 10 
(2010): 167-204. 

52 On Prodromos, see W. Hoérandner, Theodoros Prodromos: 
Historische Gedichte, Wiener Byzantinistische Studien 11 (Vienna, 
1974). 

53 Prodromos, Poem 55 (ed. Hérandner). As Hérandner notes, 
Maria Komnene is otherwise unknown. 
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For a Mirror with the Sun Painted on 
Its Back 


Sun, while it is always you who gives light to 
the moon, 


Now it is you who are the one to receive it, 
From Maria Komnene, as if from a moon, 
Whenever she casts her gaze upon her mirror. 


It is a supernatural light. Where does it 
come from? 


From the mirror? Impossible. 
(How can iron produce such brilliance?) 
From the painted sun on the back of the mirror? 


No, that is not the case either. How then? 
Where from? 


From the face of Maria Komnene. 
The clear and bright charm of her face 


(One might say) is like a mirror of the sun. 


Both types of Byzantine reflections appear here. The 
reader is first cast amid the self-reflection of a beauti- 
ful woman: she overwhelms the sun itself with her bril- 
liance. The norms that govern the gendered hierarchy of 
illumination are inverted, as it is a woman who shines 
with light and temporarily turns the sun (a symbol 
for manliness in Byzantium) into a passive receiver.>* 
By the end of the poem, order is restored. The author 
retraces the origins of the brilliant light coming from 
Maria’s mirrored face and Maria becomes again what 
she is supposed to be: the receiver, “a mirror of the sun.” 
In the beginning, Maria gazes at herse/fin the mirror, 
but by the end she has become the metaphorical mirror 
of a superior other. 

In only a few lines, the epigram both challenges 
and confirms Byzantine constraints, as delineated 
above. With such rhetorical playfulness, the poem 
points toward a kind of writing that in this period 
proliferates more than ever in the history of medi- 
eval Constantinople. Komnenian Constantinople is 


54 Thesun—as opposed to the “female” moon—evokes masculin- 
ity in Byzantine rhetoric, especially in reference to the emperor and 
his relation to the empress or his reigning city; see, e.g., Prodromos, 
Poem 1.56—73 (ed. Horandner). See also Photios, Homilies 7 81.r0- 
25 (in Dwriov dusdiat, ed. B. Laourdas, EMnvixd 12 TMapdptypa 
[Thessalonike, 1959]), where the Virgin Mary is hailed as an “intel- 
ligible and God-made mirror” in which the prophets saw the reflec- 
tion of Christ’s incarnation. 
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marked by a fervent rhetorical culture.** The most sig- 
nificant aspect of this culture, for our purposes here, is 
the revival of the ancient novelistic tradition and the 
creation anew of a series of fictional texts.°° Through 
their explicit fictionality, these texts provided rhetors 
with a space where discursive subjectivity could be 
further developed, though always, as in Prodromos’s 
poem, in conjunction with dominant Byzantine ideal- 
ized models of self. 

Some images of mirroring take center stage. We 
find, for instance, several such images in key narrative 
moments in Eumathios Makrembolites’ The Story of 
Hysmine and Hysminias, a romantic tale about a couple 
and their love, adventures, and final union, narrated in 
its entirety by the male protagonist of the story in the 
first-person singular.” Let us look at two passages. In 
the third book of the romance, Hysminias recounts an 
erotic dream wherein he seduces Hysmine for the first 
time and describes how the girl appeared to him in it: 


Kai ) nev tobs d>8ahuods emt thy yhv énatta- 
Aevaev, yo dé Tods Euods dhouc Emi Td THs KdpIS 
dveoxokdtica Tpdawnov: Hv yap TANpES dwTtédc, 
Types YapITOS, TANpEs NOovig ddpdcs véhatva, 
iptg TO oYHUA KATA ceAHVHY ENVvoELdyS SULA 
uéhav, yopyov Kal naha dardpdv- 6 xdxKhoc 
adT@ KATH Epos WEVvETO- Kal Hv TO TYFMA ToIC 


55 See M. Mullett, Theophylact of Ochrid: Reading the Letters 
of a Byzantine Archbishop, Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman 
Monographs 2 (Aldershot, 1997), with Magdalino, The Empire (n. 2 
above), esp. 316-412. 

56 On this revival of fiction in its rhetorical context, see 
now the detailed discussion by P. A. Agapitos, “In Rhomaian, 
Frankish and Persian Lands: Fiction and Fictionality in 
Byzantium,” in Medieval Narratives between History and Fiction: 
From the Centre to the Periphery of Europe, 1100-1400, ed. L.B. 
Mortensen and idem (Copenhagen, forthcoming), along with 
M. Mullett, “Novelisation in Byzantium: Narrative after the Revival 
of Fiction,” in Letters, Literacy and Literature in Byzantium, 
Variorum Collected Studies Series 889 (Aldershot, 2007). 


57 For Makrembolites’ novel, see I. Nilsson, Erotic Pathos, 
Rhetorical Pleasure: Narrative Technique and Mimesis in Eumathios 
Makrembolites’ Hysmine e& Hysminias (Uppsala, 2001), with fur- 
ther bibliography. The title’s “Story” translates drama, which in 
Greek carries connotations of rhetorical performance, fictional nar- 
rative, and emotion-provoking story; for this multivalent term, see 
P.A. Agapitos, “Narrative, Rhetoric, and ‘Drama’ Rediscovered: 
Scholars and Poets in Byzantium Interpret Heliodoros,” in Studies 
in Heliodorus, ed. R. Hunter, Cambridge Philological Society, 
Supplementary Volume 21 (Cambridge, 1998), 125-56. 
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dbOaduols kwvoetdéc H LaMov KuKAoeLdés: H TEpt 
thy eTiBhedaptda Opis mavtehws éuedatveto- 
Kal Hv 6 tHS KdpIS d>8arnde Svtws "Epwtos 
Katontpov.°® 


She fixed her eyes on the ground, but my whole 
gaze pierced the face of the girl. For it was full 
of light, full of charm, full of pleasure. Her 
eyebrows were dark, arched as the rainbow or 
the half-moon. Her eyes too were dark, vibrant 
and sparkling; their circles were in part pointed, 
thus their shape was almondlike rather than 
circular. The hair of her lashes was completely 
black. Yes, her eyes were truly a mirror [katop- 
tron| of Eros. 


Later, while Hysminias and his beloved attend a ban- 
quet, he receives a cup from which Hysmine has already 
drunk and exclaims: 


... Kaivy ToOv"Epwta tiv Tapléevov éddxovy Tivetv 
avtyv Ta yethy TavTYS KatTEdihovy EpwTiKH<¢ 
Kal dro dréxderrtov Ta dtAjuata- danpétTHv 
elyov TO Exrrwpa Tis euys otdys Youtvys te yelAy 
uetaxonilov pot. EEeppdgovv tod méuatos Kal vy 
Tovs Feovds ToLodTov Eig aUTHY KATEPpEL Lov THV 
Vuyyy, olov év dvelpois ard paotav eeppddyoa- 
Kal MEeplepyotepov Sdov éBherov TO TOTHplov, LY 
Ti TOD yelhous Tig KOpYs TH xelAet Tod ToTYpPlov 
KexdMytar. ‘H 0’ dpaod pov Kal TO cyipe Kal 
TO Bréuua cal THY wel’ HOovijg Tod TOUaTOS 
avappddnoty épwtixas éuetdia cal Xapitac dhac 
ws év caténtpots brelwypadyce Tots 6>9aduoic 
Kal dhov tov"Epwta.°? 


By Eros, I thought I was drinking the girl 
herself. I was kissing her lips in yearning and, 
as I kissed, I stole her kisses. The cup was 
my servant, bringing the lips of my beloved 
Hysmine to me.®° I imbibed the drink, and (by 
the gods!) it flowed down into my very soul, just 
like the one I imbibed from her breasts in my 


58 Eumathios Makrembolites 3.6.1-2, De Hysmines et Hysminiae 
amoribus libri XI, ed. M. Marcovich (Munich, 2001). 


59 Ibid. 5.11.6. 


60 Asimilar motif is found in Tatius (Leucippe and Clitophon 2.1), 
without any association with mirroring. 


dreams. I studied the entire cup curiously, lest 
some part of the girl’s lip be stuck to the lip of 
the cup. When she saw my expression, my gaze, 
my pleasurable swallowing of the drink, she 
smiled sexily, and with her eyes she painted, as 
in mirrors [katoptrois], all kinds of charm and 
absolute desire, Eros. 


In both passages, reflection is evoked when the male 
narrator expresses the erotic desire that has over- 
whelmed him, first in a dream and then in reality. 
At the moment in which his desire reaches its peak, 
the eyes of the beloved offer a clear image of Eros. 
Unlike Psellos’s Narcissus or Maria Komnene’s mir- 
ror, Makrembolites’ metaphorical mirrors transfer 
Byzantine constraints to a novelistic context. Here too 
reflection is governed by an androcentric gaze, since it 
is the girl’s eyes that function as an object for the male 
viewer's reflected vision. More importantly, here too 


~ the mirror before Hysminias’s eyes reflects not him but 


rather the God of desire, a superior other.° 

A personal and desiring gaze at a reflection is 
further explored by Nikephoros Basilakes in a rhe- 
torical exercise, a progymnasma, that most likely 
predates Makrembolites’ novel.®? The theme of this 
exercise is none other than the mythical Narcissus.°* 


61 A paragraph later (5.12.4), another erotic mirror catches the 
eye of Hysminias; the drink itself is a “mirror” of the girl and her 
pleasures. 


62 Inthis respect, Makrembolites’ mirror metaphor differs signifi- 
cantly from that in his model text, Tatius’s Leucippe and Clitophon; 
Tatius too uses the mirror metaphor but mirrors in his writing are 
never the means for the reflection of a deity, a superior other; see 
H. Morales, Vision and Narrative in Achilles Tatius Leucippe and 
Clitophon (Cambridge, 2004), 130-40, with Nilsson, Evotic Pathos, 
199-200. Panagiotis Roilos, who briefly discusses Makrembolites’ 
mirror metaphors, posits that he draws on Plato (especially the mir- 
ror metaphor of Phaedrus 255d), though the Byzantine perspective 
on mirroring as outlined above seems to be the more immediate 
source; see P. Roilos, Amphoteroglossia: A Poetics of the Twelfth- 
Century Medieval Greek Novel (Washington, DC, and Cambridge, 
MA, 2005), 178-80. 

63 Dating is tricky here, of course. On Basilakes and his progym- 
nasmata, see S. Papaioannou, “On the Stage of Eros: Two Rhetorical 
Exercises by Nikephoros Basilakes,” in Theatron: Rhetorische Kultur 
in Spatantike und Mittelalter, ed. M. Griinbart, Millennium Studien 
13 (Berlin, 2007), 355-74, with further bibliography. 

64 Nikephoros Basilakes, Progymnasma 16, in Progimnasmi e 
monodie, ed. A. Pignani, Byzantina et neo-hellenica neapolitana 10 
(Naples, 1983). 
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Significantly, this is a new topic for Byzantine rhe- 
torical exercises of this kind. As far as I can tell, the 
story of Narcissus was not revisited in Byzantium for 
several centuries following the texts of Philostratus, 
Callistratus, and Prokopios already mentioned. Is 
this renewed interest affected by Psellos’s letter dis- 
cussed above? Perhaps.®* Whatever the case, Basilakes’ 
Narrative about Narcissus or Aipxynua To xata Tov 
Népxiocov does indeed adopt the Psellian sympathetic 
approach; we read again of how the earth “feels pity” 
for Narcissus, conveyed with the same word as used by 
Psellos: oikteirein.°® Moreover, rather than decrying 
self-deception, Basilakes tells a story that concludes 
with the celebration of the happy metamorphosis of 
Narcissus into a flower that allows for his beauty to 
continue to “bloom.” Much like Ovid’s more widely 
known Narcissus, Basilakes’ version celebrates a sub- 
ject who, despite his failure, manages to survive in an 


65 To Basilakes’ progymnasma we should add a brief progym- 
nasma-like epigram on Narcissus that survives in the folio of the 
Marcianus gr. 524, only five poems after the poem by Prodromos 
cited above. This 3-line epigram bears the title “Eig Napxiccov dutov 
KXivov eic bOwp” (To Narcissus the Flower, leaning toward the Water); 
Poem 343 (folio 1821), ed. S. P. Lampros, “‘O Mapxtavds cadre 524,” 
Néog ENyvouvyuwy 8 (1911): 3-59, 123-92, at 181. While the name 
of the author is not given in the manuscript, the name of Psellos is 
referenced a couple of poems earlier on the same manuscript page 
in the title of what is now Poem 34, in Michaelis Pselli Poemata, ed. 
L.G. Westerink (Stuttgart, 1992); perhaps then the short Narcissus 
poem is also attributed to Psellos by the compiler of the anthology 
and we could therefore speak of a text in the Psellian tradition. Right 
before the poem on Narcissus is another short anonymous epigram 
titled “Amd Napxiocou dutod mpd¢ Zépupov” (Poem 342). The title is 
erroneous. The flower that is presented as speaking here is the hya- 
cinth, addressing Zephyrus; for it is for Hyacinth’s (not Narcissus’s) 
love that, according to the myth, the wind Zephyrus competed with 
Apollo. The sequence Hyacinth-Narcissus is frequent in progym- 
nasmatic texts, which are probably the source or, indeed, context 
of these two epigrams. See, e.g., Prokopios of Gaza, Declamationes 
1, lines 32-35 on Hyacinth and 38-42 on Narcissus, ed. Garzya 
and Loenertz (n. 39 above); a similar order also in Severus (cf. n. 41 
above). The story of Narcissus is also told by John Tzetzes as well 
as by Eustathios of Thessalonike in the 12th century; see Chiliades 
1.237-241 (ed. Leone [n. 1 above]; p. 11) and Parekbolai 1.406.4-8, 
respectively. 


66 Basilakes also displays affinity with Psellos’s letter by using 
the Psellian motif of supposed embarrassment when confronted 
with praises elsewhere in his writings; see Discourse... on Alexios 
Aristenos = Or. B1, in Nicephori Basilacae orationes et epistolae, ed. 
A. Garzya (Leipzig, 1984), 21.23-25, where Basilakes, after having 
profusely praised Aristenos, asks: “Have you not recognized your 
face, looking at my mirror [namely, my encomium for you]?” 
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intermediate condition—neither fully subjective, nor 
entirely objective—as a “blossoming flower.”®” 

Male subjectivity is also at stake in another of the 
four twelfth-century novels, Niketas Eugeneianos’s 
Story of Drosilla and Charikles.®® Again, several parts of 
the story are told in the first person by male speakers. In 
book 2, a metaphorical mirror is mentioned; Kleandros, 
a friend of the protagonist Charikles, relates a ballad 
(asma) that he sang for his beloved Kalligone at night: 


Aaunas celyvns, pwrayuyer Tov Eévor. 
"H NioBy chatovon riPoc ebpéOn, 

LN KAPTEPOVTA THV OTEPYTIV TOV TEKVWYV- 
Tlavdtovoc d@ Suyatyp radoxtdvoc 
eEwpvéwto mtHatv altyoupevy. 

Aapnas cedyvys, pwtayayer tov Eévor. 
Eyo 0 écontpov ebpebeiny, Zed dva, 
orrws del Berrys we ov, KaXrrydvy;- 

XITwV yevoiunyv ypvadTaatos ToIKihos, 


émws yw cov Otyydverv Tod cupxtov.% 


Torch of the moon, guide me, the stranger, 
with your light. 


Niobe, weeping, became a stone 

Unable to bear the loss of her children; 
Pandion’s daughter, who killed her child, 
Seeking to flee, was turned into a bird. 


Torch of the moon, guide me, the stranger, 
with your light. 


67 Both Basilakes’ and Ovid’s tales about Narcissus end with 
an image of enduring zatural beauty. Cf. Basilakes (lines 32-34), 
“obtTw kal peta TehevTHV Tepleott Napxiacos cal adOic oddtv Httov 
H TpoTepov eig KaMoG avdei,” with Ovid (Metamorphoses 3.507-8, 
P. Ovidii Nasonis metamorphoses, ed. W. S. Anderson (Stuttgart, 
1996]): “nusquam corpus erat; croceum pro corpore florem / 
inveniunt, foliis medium cingentibus albis.” On the in-between posi- 
tion of Ovid’s metamorphic subjects, see M.C.J. Putnam, “Ovid, 
Virgil and Myrrha’s Metamorphic Exile,” Vergilius 47 (2001): 
171-93. 

68 On Eugeneianos (a close friend of Theodoros Prodromos) and 
his Drosilla and Charikles, see Drosilla and Charikles: A Byzantine 
Novel, trans. with an introduction and explanatory notes by J.B. 
Burton (Wauconda, IL, 2004). 


69 ‘The Story of Drosilla and Charikles 2.326-35, De Drosillae 
et Chariclis amoribus, ed. G. Conca, London Studies in Classical 
Philology 24 (Amsterdam, 1990). 
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Might I, Lord Zeus, become a mirror 
So that you, Kalligone, might always gaze at me. 


Might I become your tunic embroidered with 


gold, 
Embellished, able to touch your body.” 


Smitten and in hopes of finding reciprocation, 
Kleandros wishes to experience the kind of objectifi- 
cation that female mythological figures usually expe- 
rience: desiring to be transformed like Niobe turned 
to stone or Pandion’s daughter turned into a bird, 
Kleandros prays to become a garment for Kalligone or 
a mirror for the reflection of his beloved.” The mirror 
metaphor and the consequent subject position rep- 
resented in this passage are not Eugeneianos’s inven- 
tion. Eugeneianos has rephrased and incorporated 
images from an epigram that is probably of Hellenistic 
or Roman Greek date.’* This does not diminish but 
rather enhances the rhetorical work performed by 
Eugeneianos’s metaphor. Like Psellos, Eugeneianos 
reenacts through the character of Kleandros a voice 
from the pre-Byzantine past and a type of metaphorical 
reflection that deviates from usual Byzantine decorum: 
a man is to become a mirror reflecting not the divine 
likeness, but the face of his beloved. 

My last example is again from Makrembolites’ 
novel. The description of Hysminias’s beloved quoted 
above appears within the protagonist’s dream. Before 


70 Translation by Burton (39), here slightly adapted. 


71 On Eugeneianos’s use of Niobe, see Roilos, Amphoteroglossia, 
72-74; Psellos was the first to use the motif self-referentially, 
followed by Anna Komnene in the 12th century—scee Psellos, Letter 
118, in Mecaiwwixn Bibdiodyxn. Svddoyy avexddtwv uvyuelwv THs 
EMyuxye lrcoptas, V: Miyand Yedod iocopixol Adyot, éemiatohai xai 
aa dvéxdota, ed. K.N. Sathas (1876; reprint, Athens, 1972), 365.20, 
with Alexias 15.11.23-24, Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D.R. Reinsch 
and A. Kambylis (Berlin, 2001). The story of Procne and Philomedla, 
Pandion’s daughters, a story not commonly referred to in Byzantium 
before the 12th century, is retold by Tzetzes, Chiliades 7.142, and by 
Eustathios, Comm. on Homer’s Odyssey 2.215.21-33, Eustathii archi- 
episcopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam, ed. 
G. Stallbaum, 2 vols. in 1. (1825-26; reprint, Hildesheim, 1970). 


72 The poem (Anacr. 22, in Carmina Anacreontea, ed. M.L. West 
[Leipzig, 1984]), along with other Anacreontea, survives in the 
mid-roth-century Palatine manuscript, in that part of the manu- 
script that is in Paris (Paris. suppl. gr. 384). It reads as follows: ‘H 
Tavtahov mot’ gaty / Al8oc Dpvywv év dyGatc, / Kal Taig TOT dpvic 
énty / Tlavdlovos yedwv. / ey 8 Ecortpov einy, / dwg det BLernIt¢ 
ue- / €yw xiTHV yevoluny, / STW< del HOpyis LE. 


expressing his experiences and emotions, Hysminias 
remarks: 


Apa yoov yw mept tov brvov... kal tpopOdver 
THV NMEpav Kal TO Oettrvov h VE, Kat tavO’ do” 
éCytovv idetv madetv te Kal Opaoat, TADO we ev 
KATONTpOIS TOI Svelpotc Kal Eldov Kal Emafor- ov 
yap noi xal Td dpdioat Td datdviov éyapicato.”? 


Soon I was about to sleep ... and night antici- 
pated the day and the dinner. In my dreams as 
if in mirrors [katoptrois], everything I sought to 
see, experience, and do, I saw and experienced; 
however, doing was not granted by the god. 


The dream-space in which Hysminias experiences his 
initiation into desire is compared in this passage to a 
mirror-space. This space enables the creation of an 
imagined reality, as the continuation of the text makes 
clear: “éhov detnvov dvanldrre: not td évitviov” (the 
dream re-created an entire dinner for me). The verb 
used by Makrembolites, ana-plattein, in Byzantium 
customarily denoted divine creation, but the term 
could also be used of creative imagination, deception, 
and often heretical fabrication. In rhetorical vocabu- 
lary, the stem platt- indicated fiction, and this is the 
connotation evoked by Makrembolites.’”* Indeed, the 
stems enoptr- and katoptr- are associated with imagina- 
tion and fictionality elsewhere in the novel. In book 4, 
Hysminias, driven by desire, “fashions mirror images” 
(évorrtpiCéuevoc) of his beloved (who is absent in reality; 
4.4.3); and later, in describing a painting, he remarks 
on the mirroring quality (ws év xatértpotc) of artistic 
representation (4.7.3).”° 


73 Eumathios Makrembolites 3.5.1 (ed. Marcovich [n. 53 above]). 


74 Makrembolites uses the stem p/att- recurrently in its vari- 
ous meanings. See further, for instance, Photios’s Bibliothéké or 
Eustathios’s Parekbolai, passim, but also Psellos’s Narcissus letter 
cited above on Ixion’s creative imagination. For plasma as a technical 
term, see also John Doxapatres, Rhetorical Homilies on Aphthonius’ 
Progymnasmata, in Prolegomenon sylloge, ed. H. Rabe, Rhetores 
Graeci 14 (Leipzig, 1931), 136.19-137.5, discussed in Agapitos, “In 
Rhomaian, Frankish and Persian Lands” (n. 56 above). The term 
drama, also used recurrently by Makrembolites, belongs to the same 
semantic field; see n. 57 above. 


75 For earlier use of the optr- stem to signify acts of imagination, 
see also Theodoros Daphnopates, Letter 11.17-19, in Correspondance, 
ed. J. Darrouzés and L.G. Westerink (Paris, 1978), with Psellos, 
Letter 118 (ed. Sathas, 366.27-367.9). 
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This association of the mirror with fabrication 
and fiction is not new with Makrembolites. The idea is 
present in all the texts that refer to a moment of actual 
reflection. The mirrors of Kotertzes’ servant, Makko, 
Theodora, and Narcissus produce what Eustathios of 
Thessalonike would call a reflected and unreal image, an 
enoptriké phantasia.’° What is new with Makrembolites 


76 Eustathios of Thessalonike, Parekbolai 4.119.5-17; see also 
Suda phi.862. The term, of Stoic origin, appears in several Roman 
Greek texts. 
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is that such appearance, created through reflection, is 
valued and, in fact, desired; Hysminias’s experience is 
impossible without imagination. Here, perhaps for the 
first time in Byzantium, the mirror becomes a metaphor 
of literature itself—if we understand literature to be the 
art, and not simply the act, of self-reflection. 
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